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DON QUIXOTE 

BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 



They told Don Quixote he was old and dazed, 
Ill-born, a pauper, not a knight at all, 
A thing to make the very crows amazed 
With the grotesqueness of his spectacle. 
I think his words of answer spoke but part 
Of his defense against the worldly crew ; 
I think great lights were flashing in his heart 
Whereof he told not, and they never knew. 
I think he saw all that they saw and more — 
The old and battered knight, the sorry frame ; 
But cared not, knowing that his bosom bore 
The living embers of a vanished flame, 
And that his memory guarded now alone 
The history of a beauty that was gone. 

II 

" However," said the Bachelor Carrasco, 
" Some souls there be, reading your history, 
Who wish the author had not numbered so 
The bafflements that were your misery 
And foil, most noble knight !" But Sancho, wise, 
Spoke that thick candor which is half his zest : 
" In these falls lies the history ; all were lies 
With these left out : and truth, gadzooks, is best !" 
" Aye, truth to mortal eyes !" the old knight said, 
" But such a truth might well have been let go. 
Things that light not the living nor the dead 
Are of small profit for our brains to know. 
Prove that the real Aeneas was a knave, 
But have you then stirred Virgil in his grave ?" 

Ill 

Don Quixote died a sane man ; at his bed 
The curate and the barber marveling stood, 
Admiring his new wisdom as he said 
Clear words, abjuring in his dying mood 
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All of the far adventurings, cursing all 

The old enchantments, casting out all fays 

Of mad romances that had sounded call 

So clarion-like to his knight-errant days. 

Thus drew the high strange tragedy to its close ; 

Thus the great dupe and dreamer ebbed, was gone. 

Madmen end ill, as everybody knows ; 

The barber and the curate, they lived on. 

Poor knight ! God viewed thee with a jealous eye 

Since mad and great He would not let thee die ! 

IV 

Dearest of all the heroes! Peerless knight 
Whose follies sprang from such a generous blood ! 
Young, young must be the heart that in thy fight 
Beholds no trace of its own servitude. 
Young, or else darkened, is the eye that sees 
No image of its own fate in thy quest. 
The windmills and the swine, — by such as these 
Is shaped the doom of those we love the best. 
Beloved knight ! La Mancha's windows gleam, 
Across the plain time makes so chill and grey, 
With thy light only. Still thy flambeaux stream 
In pomp of one who on his destined day 
Put up his spear, his knightly pennon furled, 
And died of the unworthiness of the world. 



Great ghost! who in the Autumn of the year, 
When through gaunt branches terrible winds that blow 
Seem whispering to us, seem more close and dear 
Than all the human voices that we know — 
Great ghost! who loved uncomprehended space 
And was so fevered with immortal time, 
Who dreamed that heaven lit up one chosen face, 
And trusted fantasies crowded into rhyme — 
Be not too far from us ; come, at the pane 
Flatten your pale face and look in on us : 
We also are of those who live in vain ; 
Like you we are noble and ridiculous : 
Like you we haunt a savage Autumn night 
In dizzy errantries of lonely flight? 

Arthur Davison Ficke. 



